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Asking our aid: I joined the ranks, and 
died. 
I gave my life for freedom — this I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 
me so. 

W. N. Ewer. 

Parts of President Wilson's speeches 
give form to the best spirit of war poetry 
and are real poetry though not technically 
poetry and so denied to this paper. And 
if I have confined myself to war poetry in 
English, it is simply because It is most 
available to us and the spirit is the same, 
though each country's expression has its 
own special beauty and fire. 

We have found in these poems glorious. 



•Reprinted by permission from "From the 
front ; trench poetry," edited by C. B. Andrews, 
(AppUton.) 



resplendent youth with its love of life, 
fired with a great purpose, and the recog- 
nition of death as a mere part of life. 

The realization of Hell — that wonderful 
word which it seems was created ages ago, 
and gathered in power on the tongues of 
men through the generations, that to-day 
it might symbolize the fact. 

The love of the homeland, with the per- 
sonal love for individuals so beautifully ex- 
pressed and merging into the wider love of 
all mankind as brothers — does it dream a 
hope that Heaven, too, that magic word 
which has been growing in the hearts of 
men through all the generations, may find 
its realization in the years to come? — 
when all that is remembered of this war 
shall be that it was fought to prove man's 
faith in the brotherhood of man. 



CANADIAN LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 



By George H. Locke, Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Library 



To a nation or rather a colony — for we 
are not ashamed of being a colony — with 
no standing army, with no regular troops 
and no garrisons, the great war came with 
a suddenness that was terrific in its ef- 
fect. It is true we were not close to the 
war and liable to invasion. Therefore we 
were not panic-stricken in any way. In- 
deed, we were so far from the center of 
difficulties and so imbued with the idea 
that war was impossible because of the 
peacefulness of our immediate neighbors, 
that we could only with difficulty realize 
that war was on. But we recovered our 
breath, sent over to London our good 
wishes, and offered to help out with men 
and munitions, our principal munitions 
being wheat and flour. 

We did not wait for our offer to be ac- 
cepted. The wheat and flour left in the 
first available steamers. The "fiery cross" 
set all the country aflame and thirty-three 
thousand men gathered at Valcartier near 
the historic port of Quebec, the flower of 
the nation and eager for the fray. 



Everything was done in feverish eager- 
ness and within six weeks of the declara- 
tion of war this Armada left Quebec to 
help the Motherland. We were in it be- 
cause Britain was in it and we were to 
stay in it because it was a fight for justice, 
liberty, and the right of the small and 
the weak. 

As Sir Wilfrid Laurier expressed it on 
the eve of the sailing of the Armada: 

"We are British subjects and today we 
are face to face with the consequences 
which are involved in that proud fact. 
Long have we enjoyed the benefits of our 
British citizenship; today it is our duty 
and our privilege to accept its responsibili- 
ties; yes and its sacrifices. It is our duty, 
more pressing on us than all other duty, 
at once, on this first day of debate in the 
Canadian Parliament, to let Great Britain 
know that there is in Canada hut one mind 
and one heart, and that all Canadians 
stand behind the Mother Country, con- 
scious and proud that she did not engage 
in war from any selfish motive, for any 
purpose of aggrandizement, but that she 
engaged in war to maintain untarnished 
the honor of her name, to fulfill her obliga* 
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tlons to her allies, to maintain her treaty 
obligations, and to save civilization from 
the unbridled lust of conquest and power." 

For every man who went five had vol- 
unteered and at once we began the work 
of training in our various camps the rein- 
forcements which we knew would be nec- 
essary. The work was carried out with an 
intensity of purpose and a feverish haste, 
both of which were natural in the face of 
the great emergency, but which made drill 
and food the great essentials of the mo- 
ment. When, however, the work of the 
camps got Into its stride, so to speak, it 
was seen that the organized force of the 
Y. M. C. A., which was handling with such 
great success the canteens, was the best 
agency through which to help the soldier 
in his leisure and sometimes lonely hours. 
The public libraries near the training 
camps, the schools in the larger cities, 
the church societies and 'the clubs became 
the feeders of the Y. M. C. A. canteens 
and there poured in books and magazines 
In great quantities. The work was not 
highly organized and was indifferently 
done as one might suppose in the midst of 
the confusion of the early days. It might 
have been done better if we had had the 
warning and experience of other nations. 
With us the personnel of the camps was 
changing so rapidly because of the use of 
training camps in England, that we con- 
sidered that backing up the Y. M. C. A. 
was our best plan. And we did. What we 
might have done If there had been time to 
organize would make quite another story. 
Certainly we should have done It "on our 
own" as you are doing and not trusted to 
any other organization. 

When there was a great winter camp at 
the National Exhibition Grounds at To- 
ronto In 1915, the Toronto Public Library 
installed a war camp library of specially 
selected books in charge of a librarian 
from its own staff, who now is serving In 
the artillery in France. This was greatly 
appreciated by the men, so much so that 
many of the books accompanied them 
abroad. When the camp broke up, the 
library was kept in readiness for use and 



when the Y. M. C. A. opened their Red 
Triangle Hostel in Toronto this library 
was given place In their building, where 
to-day it is doing duty for the returned 
soldier. 

And so from Victoria in the extreme 
west (where Miss Helen Stewart, the libra- 
rian, not satisfied with providing for the 
men in camp, went herself to the front for 
a year and a half as a voluntary worker, 
and since her return has been providing 
for the men in hospital, in camp and in 
vocational training centers) to Calgary 
and Edmonton, where the public libraries 
have cooperated with the Military Y. M. 
C. A., and furnished books and magazines 
to the great Sarcee Camp; to Regina and 
Moose Jaw, where Camp Hughes of that 
province was supplied by those public li- 
braries with books through the chaplains 
and the Military Y. M. C. A. to Winnipeg, 
where there were many soldiers and where 
the public library established special read- 
ing rooms, branch loan stations, and fur- 
nished discarded books to the camps and 
departing military trains ; to Ottawa, which 
cooperated with the Y. M. C. A., bought 
quantities of inexpensive but interesting 
reprints for the camp and opened rooms 
for instructional purposes; to Westmount, 
Quebec, where Miss Saxe organized the 
women of the city in her usual efficient 
manner, this work, new then to all the 
world, has been In progress. 

And of the library with which I am 
identified let me say that we supplied 
25,000 books, most of which were from 
our own stock, some given to us, and some 
specially purchased by us. The range of 
our activities may be seen when I enu- 
merate the soldier circles which we have 
entered by peaceful penetration: Camp 
Borden; Niagara Camp; Exhibition Camp, 
which had the first "War Library" on the 
continent; Barriefleld Camp in Eastern 
Ontario; Ketchum Barracks; Ravina Bar- 
racks; Gerrard Barracks; Gerrard Base 
Hospital; Spadlna Hospital; College Hos- 
pital; Kapuskasing Internment Camp; 
Muskoka Sanitarium; Great War Veterans 
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Club; Maple Leaf Club; and Red Triangle 
Club. 

We had no government aid and little 
government sympathy. We were not dis- 
appointed in this, for we have been identi- 
fied too long with the promotion of intel- 
ligence In communities to hope for imme- 
diate and complete recognition. 

But what was the most important re- 
sult of all our efforts was the feeling, new 
to many in our country, that libraries were 
a necessity to the communities and that 
they had a definite value. In many places 
there had been a vague and hazy feeling 
that this was so but now this became clear 
and definite. 

It was a war which needed explanation 
and description. It came without any 
warning and in the midst of peaceful un- 
preparedness. At once the library was 
discovered as the place for public infor- 
mation and was visited and talked about. 
It became socially recognized. Where 
there was an efficient librarian or an in- 
telligent library board this responsibility 
was greatly welcomed, in other cases there 
was a local panic or a hopeless recrimina- 
tion. 

But more than this it was a war which 
demanded intelligent mobilization of so- 
cial effort, and the knowledge that here in 
a town was a social Institution already 
established which could be used came al- 
most as a shock. There were no sec- 
tional, denomination, or social jealousies 
to be considered in the use of this public 
institution and so it became the organiz- 
ing center for all the committees engaged 
in patriotic effort. 

As a result the public library has be- 
come better known in the community, and 
in its case to be better known is to be 
better appreciated. Library grants were 
not cut by the municipal councils except 
In some isolated communities handicapped 
by poor library boards who had little or 
no Influence in the community. 

And now we have had over three years 
of experience and let me give you the 
cheering word that appropriations for 
public libraries in the province of Ontario 



have advanced forty per cent and that cir- 
culation of books has increased thirty-five 
per cent. This has not come without ef- 
fort, and most of all in Ontario we owe our 
progress to the superintendent of public 
libraries for the province, Mr. W. O. Car- 
son, to whom be praise and honor, a gov- 
ernment official all too rare, full of energy 
and intelligence in regard to every phase 
of his work. 

There may be a tendency in some places 
to neglect the regular work for the spe^ 
cial and more spectacular. There is a 
glamor about war work, there is a feeling 
with many persons and institutions — if 
such can be said to have feelings — that 
there must be the "soldier contact" and 
that to miss that experience is to be neg- 
lectful of one's duty. We have passed 
through this stage. It has been difficult 
sometimes to persuade people that to do 
their work efficiently and to cooperate so 
far as time and strength will permit in 
the patriotic efforts is the best way to 
serve their country. An efficient cataloger 
is restless to become a Red Cross worker, 
at which work she would be but an aver- 
age person. Her idea is that she would 
then be doing something for her country 
— especially if she had a uniform. 

And this same phase of unrest imperils 
our libraries themselves. The spectacular 
work of the camps and of societies in con- 
nection with patriotic effort — all necessary 
to be done and to be encouraged — makes 
our regular work of supplying information 
and going through the routine of daily 
duties, "the keeping of the home fires," 
seem gray and uninteresting. Let me 
warn you as one who has come through 
this and is now interested in the soldiers 
who are returning in large numbers 
maimed and broken in health but cheerful 
and wanting to get into harness again, 
that the public library which has been 
kept lively — not merely alive — in the in- 
terval will have won its very way into 
the lives of the people to such an extent 
that it will be the center for cooperation 
with government commissions, schools, 
vocational training centers, hospitals and 
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convalescent homes and thus will be a 
positive and permeating influence. 

That is what we are trying to do in To- 
ronto. We have many discouragements 
but we are not easily cast down. There is 
a big job ahead of us in trying to get suit- 
able literature to the convalescent sol- 
dier in hospital, rest homes and club. This 
will be difficult as we have found already, 
for government officials often "fancy 
themselves" and their choice of books is 
too often without intelligence. I am sure 
from your experience you can picture the 
official who says that anybody can run a 
library and choose books. He is sure he 
can and does not see the obvious moral 
the librarian draws. 

In this connection let me urge that you 
keep your work organized for the years 
after the war and you may be able to help 
very definitely the soldier in his efforts to 
re-educate himself. The theory that the 
unambitious man can be made ambitious 
by education or that the war can bring out 
ambition and talents in a man who had 
them not is a fallacy that needs to be 
dealt with at once. We are suffering from 
some of that kind of false educational doc- 
trine in our efforts towards re-education. 

We are on the threshold of a vast edu- 
cational undertaking too vast and far 
reaching for most of our educators, just 
as the conduct of the war itself has been 
too vast for those trained under former 



conditions. Let us throw aside that faith 
in experience which hampered the early 
conduct of the war and which will likely 
hamper us in dealing with that most con- 
servative social force, education. Let us 
acknowledge that experience is not the 
great thing needful, but youth with its 
imagination, hope and energy, and we in 
Canada, who were forced to remain at 
home and deal with the prosaic are trying 
to place the institution with which we are 
identified as prominently on the map of 
political and social intelligence, as our 
representatives in Europe have placed our 
country on the map of the world nations. 

We are a nation of less than eight mil- 
lions of people in a vast country which is 
bounded by three oceans and a friendly 
neighbor. We have equipped and sent to 
the great war 500,000 men; we have manu- 
factured fifty millions of shells, forty-five 
millions of cartridge cases and sent mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat to needy Prance 
and starving Belgium. 

And in every good word and work in 
which we had a chance to help — or could 
make the chance — the institution which I 
have the honor to represent, the library, 
has been "on the job" and when possible 
has led the way. We expect to be even 
more necessary and more useful in the re- 
construction days to come and are trust- 
ing your efficient organization to be of 
great service to us. 



THE A. L. A. FOLLOWS THE FLAG OVERSEAS 

By M. Llewellyn Raney, Librarian of The Johns Hopkins University (Director of Over- 
seas Service for the A. L. A.) 



The road turned sharply to the west. 
Standing at the turn, if one dared, and 
stretching out his arms along the high- 
way, he would grasp, in each hand, as it 
were, a village three-quarters of a mile off 
— a French village ruined and deserted. 
The one to the right was the first behind 
our trenches; that to the left the last in 
the line of communication. The bend half- 



way was, therefore, an important link in 
the chain, and the enemy hammered away 
consistently in the hope of breaking it. An 
attractive target was it, not only because a 
direct hit on the roadbed would impede 
the movement of supply trains, but couched 
in the lee were hidden officers and mate- 
rial, while on the convex side sat tangent 
and camouflaged an American battery, so 



